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Writ Frinée abil Baroge are still engaged in, deploring the 
loss of: this illustrious man, and i in peonopncing splendid ¢ulogiums upon 


his’ memory, We shall take this o rtunit ng our simple tri 


be Duchy in the newl departs of 
father of M. ‘a Swiss : 


voted himself to the of 
philosophy, law, 
laid for him was to qualify him for 
piece in the administration, for his family is said to have had some inter- 
est with, and some claims m Ps the reigning Duke Charles. € 
Freach Revolution produced great changes. We find our student 
transferred from Stut cont of Normandy 
he is Known to have deriv gg te the mountainous 
local peculiarities, many of those i Faleee oft which were 


year of his of a French he b a 
Kis ret i of indulging in those favorite its which ulti 
ly stamped him as perhaps the greatest naturalist the world ever saw. 


fishes that were to be met with on the coast of La Manche ; and here 
the molluscous tribe. 


We next find him in Paris, engaged asa 
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| 
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yard too he had tried his strength in the various learned societies which. ' 
i 
it 
a 


metropolis. Of the Institut, which was organized in 1796, he was one 
of the earliest members; and the numerous memoirs and ston while tap 
- he Jaid before that body, rapidly extended his reputation, while t 
formed the bases of many of his subsequent publications. Before he was 
29 he received the Chair. of Natural History at the Ecole Centrale ; and 
in 1798 published his first separate work—the Twubleau Elementaire de 
P Histoire Naturelle des Animaur. ~ This was the basis of the Régne 
Animal-; it-presented a new-arrangement of the whole animal kingdom— 
the principles of which, however, had been already given by him io. @ 
memoir on a new division of the white-blooded animals, written at the 
age of 26, when he first ventured to attack Linneus’s division of the in- 
vertebrata into the meagre and confused classes of insects and worms. 
His own division, at the ‘sanid time it ‘should be noticed, of invertebrated 
animels into the three now well-known classes, was not adopted by him 
_In the meantime, the materials of his courses of lectures on compara- 
re anatomy were attaining avast extent, and he determined to give 
em to the public. With this view they were reduced to. form by, his 
two able assistants, MM. Dumeril and Duvernd ; and, in, 1800, were 
accordingly published as the first two volumes of the Legons d’. Anatomie 
Comparée. M. Cuvier was himself engaged, during the. compilation of 
. those volumes, with the excavations of the Sypsum strata,of Montmartre, 
and the comparison of the'bones discovered there, with the skeletons ia 
the‘Museum. Io the remainder of the work, which appeared in 1805, 
pat ype which relate to the organization of insects and molluscous ani- 
} were exclusively his ths and probably no other anatomist then 
living was equally qualified to undertake those obscure, and, difficult sub- 
jects of zootomy. The Legons. altogether are known to comprise ihe 
most perspicuous, correct, and complete systematic view of. the science 
to be found in any language. ang 
He succeeded M 1802, in the profestorsbip of comparative 
anatomy ; and here we cannot help pausing for a moment to contempla e 
the wide.—the magnificent—range which he allowed himself, in the pur- 
suit of his favorite science. Had his researches in comparative ana 
been conducted only in connexion with human, his iustrations and his 
contributions to the science could scarcely have extended beyond a few 
isses in the animal kingdom. If in connection with geology alone, his 
knowledge would have been mostly limited to the bard parts. Zoology, 


— have been in danger of suffering additional confusion of. arra 
sent. But with his unrivaled combination of qualities of ntind, and ardo . 
pj peace all those collateral investigations which should be brought 
bear on the one great end in view, M. Cuvier was enabled to attain a 
degree of excellence, as a comparative anatomist, which has never yet 


been eqasled, and, in the lapse of ages, may possibly be long ere it be 
hen Buonaparte returned from Egypt, and, after having 


Tostiqut, Cuvier, who was one of the 


bs 


diately admitted a member of most 6f the learned societies of the French ¢ 


unaided by his general acquirements in comparative anatomy, would per- 


4 
A 

| | pared Consul, was vain enough to ‘permit himself to be choser 
| President of the secretaries of that 
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The Late Bar on Cuvier , 


° .. ‘The grand scheme of izing the schools of France madé 
* this intercourse still more intimate, and Cuvier was appointed one of the 
six Inspectors General, whose business it was to establish Lyceumis in 
the thirty principal cities ‘of the kingdom. It was while’on this mission, 
at Marseilles, that he so profitably employed his leisute. moments in in- 
vestigating the ichthio of the Mediterranean. 


on his missions to Italy and Holland, but the abundant stores' of know-' 
ledge which he procured from the correspondence of the most’ distin- 
guished naturalists in all parts of Europe. The success of his labors in 
identifying the fossil bones of the mammali, deservedly obtained for him 
the highest re wa. while it afforded the most convincing proof of the 
An zootomical knowledge, as applied to geological 
ever been found in the records ‘ 

» ever enjoyed such opportunities as M. for t particular 
researches ; perhaps no man ever possessed, in a more eminent de- 


in to the restoration of extinct species. 
We shall not attempt, in this limited sketch, to introduce 


remarks relative to the Ossemens Fossiles ; 
to more than allude to the eloquent Preliminary discourse with which 
the work commences,—a discourse which, even had its author never 
weitten anything else, would have perpetuated his name to a late posterity. 
It has been translated into several languages, and the English wodiagtee: 
Professor Jameson, has gone through several large editions. _ tite 
In 1808 Cuvier was appointed one of the Councillors for life of the 
newly-erected Imperial University—an office which gave him frequent 
occasions of discussing political affairs before the Council of State and in 
of the Emperor. He was sent, in 1809-10, to organize the 
academies of the Italian states ; and his arrangements at Turin, Genoa, 
and Pisa, were found so advantageous that, on the return of the sove-. 
reigns of these states, the numerons measures adopted by Cuvier were 
preserved inviolate. Subsequently, in Holland and the Hanse-towns, 
the changes and nominations which he made were similarly respected 
and preserved ; and, what is still more worthy of being recorded, Y 
a protestant by country, birth, and education, he was yet sent, in 181 
to reorganize the University of Rome ; and many of his improvements in” 
La Sepienza were retained even after the return of the Popes 


| 
| 
examinations of the Montmartre strata, constitute an era in geo- | 
logy ; they were the continued labor of many years, and were crowned ) 
by the publication of the Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, in seven 
volumes, 4to. 1812-1824. In this great work M. Cuvier embodied not 
a only the information which he derived from his personal inquiries in the | 
: hood of Paris, on his several visits to the interior of France, and 
req qualibcations for their successiul emp 
indefatigable industry and enthusiasm—his extensive general knowledge | 
—the beauty of his language, and the elevated tone of his descriptions, | 
with the grandeur of his views, and the sublime truths which they unfold, 
regarding the past revolutions of the animal kingdom and the globe we 
inhabit, must convince every one that there was really no other individual 
living who could have so successfully performed what he accomplished: | 
| 
| 
| 
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The Late Baron Cuwier 


po of collecting materials for such a. 
Organic and of arranging and 
sufficient to, have occup greater portion 
Ertig tn but we have seen what some of his other occupations ~ 
were, and to these we shall now add one fact more, relative to the work. 
just alluded to. M. Cuvier found leisure not only to execute the draw- « 
osteological plates which adorn several volumes. 
But, we. have still other works of his to notice. His writings and 
researches. were by no means means confined. to topics connected with the 
animal creation. af aptlecting, hie beats, 


the. most interesting historical facts illustrative of the progr oo | 


of examining the scientific labors, and composing 

of, the eminent members of the Institut, for many years back. 
memoirs, a collection has been published in t volumes, 
serve perfectly to establish his claim to an acquaintance with 
sciences, and the march of discovery in each of ‘their: 


e 
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and picuous, and not a murmur bas ever been breathed 
against their strict impartiality and truth. 

The Régne Animal made its first in four volumes, in the: 

peereve work which is universally allowed to constitute the best: 


ne of the present state of zoology and comparative anat a 
here that he may be said to have ultimately adopted ‘his quadripart _— drip 

division of the animal kingdom, after an experience of 1 a 

Faults have been found, it is true, with this somewhat arbitrary division. 

even characterised as not very uniform or philosophical, and 

perhaps too much fettered by the author’s early ideas of classification. 

OD, it is allowed to be a em work, and is justly 
great standard of reference, by the ablest naturalists of 
We need be the more 
ew after the Preliminary Discourse, that work: 

is perhaps best a lated by the English public. 

Tt is pretty severly known, that t on which his 
heart was set.to the last moment of his 


Of which he looked as by far the most inhpow- 
tant of all his contributions << <!:e natural history of vertebrated animals: 
Rc PR as an earnest of what he would have done. It 

that he and Valenciennes, his colleague, had collected materials 
for an accouat of above 6,000 species of 5,000 of which, it was 
calculated, would occupy the space of not less than twenty octavo 


briefly, the prineipal scientific octu-’ 


surpass i th be had yet achieved nad to which he bas alluded in ail 
| his publications—which was, in fact, the great study. of lis life, and the 
| idol of his thoughts, during nearly his whole career—he had prepared 
an immense series of drawings and engravings ; and, indeed, the Mu- 

| seum of € tive Anatomy owes its origin to his strong desire of 
| 


must be absolutely considered as the pastime of his le 
‘in connection with his functions in the state. Those functions, in fact, 


a Councillor of State by Napoleon, when the events of 1814 occurred 


‘The Late Baron’ Cuvier. ‘89s 
pations of M. Cuvier; but, vast and all-enj as they seem, 
sidere when 
he always considered as his original destiny—the business to the conduct 
of which his early education was directed. _He was about to be named 


to prevent that high distinction. It was, however, woh only ; for in 
that same year he was named to the office by Louis XVIII. In 1815, 
he was retained as a member of the Commission of Public Instruction, 
and charged with the chancellorship of the university. During the ‘‘ bun- 
dred days,” his connection with the Council of State was suspended ; 
but even then he continued to hold his important situations connected 
with public instruction. 


From all cabals and political intrigues, M. Cuvier ever aloof. 
course of conduct which was sure to gain for him, as it brig myers 
ous hostility of numerous partisans. He was chiefly engaged with state 
business relating to the administration of the interior, and the 
of the non-conformist religious sects ; and,, besides this, was entrusted 
as King’s Advocate, to defend before the Chambers all the principal 


jects of law. 
: it was while on a scientific ‘visit, some years ago, to England, that 
he was apprised of his having been esal dad his absence, one of 
the Forty—constituting the Academie Frangaise—the highest distinction 
that pre-eminent talents can obtain in France or in Europe. Soon after, 
he did not hesitate to decline the Ministry of the Interior, being dissa- 
tisfied with some of the terms on which it was offered to him. In 1819 
he was named President of the Interior of the Committee of the Council 


But we will not attempt to enumerate the various honors and marks of 


Cuvier’s easy and unaffected manners never failed to command the 
and esteem of all who had the honor of enjoying his. acqual 
Many in England, which he again visited not very long 
ever remember him with veneration and delight. His very | 
calculated to impress respect and admiration. In_ his domestic ¢ 


his as having been amiable to the ighes 


| 
| 
of State, a Ee which he was anxious for, as unconnected with intrigue, ' 
but demanding method, constant activity, rigid discharge of duty, anda {5 
thorough acquaintance with the laws and principles of administration. | 
He Was created a baron after this, a spontaneous mark of favor from his 
sovereign, and received ‘several orders, both from the King of France 
| distinction heaped upon Baron Cuvier from sraniera. as a 
reason we have not ventured. even to allude to all the various publications ff 
to which he contributed his powerful assistance ; either attempt would fF 
fill several pages of our journal. We must even now draw our brief fm 
notice rapidly to a close. | 
With all his mighty-achievements in science, and almost every branch 
of human knowledge, no man, were one to judge from his personal 
bearing, would seem to have aclfieved less. In the enjoyment of oe | 
love |p 
é. 
wil 
| 
| 


The ci es of the death of Baron Cuvier we shall append in 
‘tine Nota “His funeral honors were performed with unusual magnifi- 
‘cence. They were attended by not less than between four and five 
‘thousand persons, including all those who were of any literary or scien- 
‘tific pretensions in Paris ; and the orations pronounced over him, by the 
representatives of the different learned societies with which he was 
‘connected, were remarkable for their number and impressive eloquence. 
Their theme could not have been a more fertile one ; for their illustrious 
subject was universally admitted to have been guided in his great career 
‘By nothing but the love of knowledge, and the ardent desire to 
‘benefit his race. His labors, in a word, will merit the gratitude and 

ven ina future number.}] 


‘SPONTANEOUS EVOLUTON OF THE FETUS IN UTERO. 
Cave of, Spontancows Evolution of the Fetus in Utero, after the Liquor 
_ Amnti had been discharged, and the Uterus contracted. By Sitas 
for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
Tue term spontaneous, as here used, was rst employed by Denman, 
expressing the series of effects terminating in an evolution of the 
hild, wholly independent of the practitioner, and it is now employed 
‘all writers on obstetrics. The foetus in_utero was, by Hippocrates, 
compared, in shape and movement, to an olive in a bottle having a 
throat’ enough only to allow it to pass lengthways. When the 
shoulders or sides of the body present, delivery is prevented until the 
child turns one or the other of its extremities to. the os uteri, which we 
are directed to assist the uterus in accomplishing, by pressing the head 
and upper part of the trunk upward, and then bringing down the lower 
extremities, so as to make a footling case of it. Authors have differed 
in opinion as to the most suitable time for endeavoring to accomplish 
this by manual effort. Baudeloque and Hunter recommend its being 
the moment after the waters are discharged, the os uteri being 
ted. Clarke advises its being done before the membranes are 
broken, and says if we take it when the os uteri will admit the finger 
nd Knuekles, it is the better time, because we then turn the child as if 
4 bucket of water. These directions, however, do not apply to cases 
pk the practitioner, when first called, finds the waters have been long 
discharged, and the shoulder of the child is jammed at the superior 
rture of the pelvis. Here we are directed to pass the finger and 
jumb, in the form of a crutch, into the armpit of the child, in order to 
raise the > its head, and towards the fundus of the uterus, 
till it has way to allow of the introduction 
of the hand into the ‘uterus. But in some cases, when we are. first 
called, the shoulder, says Denman, is so far advanced. into the pelvis, 


$94 Spontaneous Evolution of the Foetus in Utero. 
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and the action of the uterus at the same time so strong, that it is 
impossible to raise or move the child, which is so strongly impelled by 
the pains as.to.ovefcome all the force we are able to exert. ‘This 
impossibility of turning the child, has, to the apprehension of all writers 
and practitioners, left the woman without any hope of relief.” «+ But 
‘im a case kind,” continues Denman, “I to 
observe, t it was not in my power to my into the uterus, 
tits child, by she’ mare ithe of the uterus, an 
evolution took place, and the child was expelled by the breech.” The 
following case was équally as hopeless as the above, and 
the time of Denman, considered as insuperable obstacles to safe delivery. 
I was called to de’'ver Mrs. B., a lady of small stature and narrow 
vis, who had been attended in labor, during the previous twelve hours, 
ay practitioner, who had discovered an arm presentation of the 
i The waters had been discharged some days previous. I found 
the right arm without the os tince, ina situation for the palm of the hand 
to receive miue as in shaking hands. Her pains Were severe and regular 
It was concluded to attempt turning, proper to which, I gave her 
80 drops of laudanum, and, after a third dose of quantity, 
in allaying the pains and inducing drowsiness. After the hand, 
I atiewpted to introduce it, and found the feetus lying across the brim of 
the pelvis, and pressed so hard, that it was impossible to return the arm 
to remain any longer than while beld with my hand, and that the child 
was in all respects immoveably fixed ; nor was it possible, on account of 
the long evacuation of the water, and hard contraction of the uterus, to 
introduce a finger, although, at the time, no uterine pains existed. The 
case was then left for a time to nature, and a gentleman of distinguished 


(We ve some account, at the time, of the disease that has recently 
prevai in New London. The following communication derives 


Middletown, Con., July 25, 1832. 
Mr. Epiror,—You will oblige me, and probably the public, | 
publishing the following letter. It is from a gentleman who bas 


| 
| 
| was called in | a | 
pains.returned in regular succession ; and on his arrival we proceeded 
to exantine again, and, to our great satisfaction, found that nature, 
unaided by art, bad accomplished an evolution, and the woman was | 
safely delivered. 
West Greenwich, R. [., July, 1832. _ 
| 
) THE SPOTTED FEVER AND THE CHOLERA. 
| 
of those. cases. Wp, should be if he give.ne.n 1 
account of the symptoms that corresponded and those that did not, and i 
also of the ise treatment that was found so successful in the New } 
London snidenie. Our thanks are due to Dr. Miner for his attentions. } 1 
| 
1 
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396 The Spotted Fever and the Cholera. 
psembDied each other close nd, we believed, 
They looked alike, before: and also after 
ork fell under care [at New London}. 
s ill with what ¥s walled the premonitory 
: here the 16th with diarrhcea, and the next 
morning of the 
light turbid fluid. She had violent 
alves of her legs, some pain in the head, 
| 5 pulse ninety, and very weak ; skin cool, 
8» for cold water. Gave her hot brandy 
ill of opium and calomel once in two hours 
| 
n twenty- ve 
om the stomach and bowels were arrested 
| » she had no complaint but debility. The 
| jually, during'this time, pro re nata, and she 
-eight hours from the time of arresting 


quantity. I hope the plan may , 
much ified to know the result.—I am, sir tful 


_ P.-S.—At New York, I saw about fifty patients, all in the hospi 


sinki and cholera (Asiatic). The on in bad 


teated ac to the genera i si typhus, by a phy- 
sician familiar with the Larter Except the 


have been successfully practised in New dha, 
the battle is soon fought, and the victory is. complete, ne Cann 
occasionally succeed in breaking up and ing. a perfect i 
a soning Phen. within a few hours, this is not generally the case. 
obliged to continue the course, though somewhat lessened i 
for several days, in which we by i 

to diurnal paroxysms of gastric sinking. yphus 
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DE. Woops REMARKS ON THE CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. — 


| | 
The Spotied Fever and the Cholera. $07 | 
other medicine except what is mentioned, and water in full 
| 
. had we treated our cases as those I saw in New York, many more would | 
have been lost. Our disease seems to have been ~ between | 
| 
Remarks.—It is highl tifying, at last, to. find a case of. cholera | 
same severity of sinking —_ required, and the symptoms , 
with less difficulty than in ordinary ty phua 
syncopalis. I have no doubt, where the external circumstances! are | 
equally favorable, cholera is much the more manageable disease of the 
two. It appears to have, in general, but one cmp ya of subsidentia, | 
or death-like sinking. of the powers of life. If this is speedily overcome, 
| 
as { 
3 
Sin,—My design in the following remarks is to give a summary of } 
the principel exciting causes, the most essential symptoms, and what I | 
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cenceive to be the rational treatment, of spasmodic cholera. In describ- 
ing the disease, I shall dwell more especially yn the first and second 
stages; deeming the third, or incurable collapse, that point in this disease, 
-_ all others, in which the pliysician ceases to struggle with death for 
mastery. 
‘The principal predisposing causes of cholera sre intemperance and 
Fn Besides these, we may rank under the same head, fear, grief, 
anxiety, fatigue, excessive indulgences of any kind, and all other causes 
hich have a tendency, in any way to weaken the physical powers. 
Ifer the excitement produced by the abuse of spiritaous liquors has 
ided, the predisposition, in an individual to an attack of the cholera 
is greater than from any other known cause. But I fear this fact 
has been dwelt on too much, to the exclusion of one of nearly equal 
importance. I have reference to that enfeebled state of the constitution 
which follows, as a consequence, from an impoverished diet. ‘There is 
a class of temperate poor, whose circumstances in life deprive them of 
the means of obtaifing wholesome food and proper clothing, living in 
small, dark; damp, and badly-ventilated houses ; which does and will 
suffer; more or less from the ravages of this pestilential scourge. In 
New York, I saw many Jaboring under these circumstances, should 
think had not among us some in a similar situation. 

e bad arising from the use of improper food were remarkably 
exemplified in the Bellevue Almshouse, New York. This: institution 
is elevated, and pleasanily located on the East River, omen MA 
2,000 paupers, mostly intemperate and broken down by disease. Their 
diet, prior to the appearance of the disease, and for some time after, 
consisted chiefly of Indian meal, with the’ addition of coarse salt meat, 
or salt fish; three times a week. The ravages of the disease, very soon 
after its appearance, were so rapid and frightful, that the city authorities 
might be necessary to remove the 
rest to some more healthy situation. Before this was put into operation, 
the Special Medical Council visited Bellevue, and, after due considera- 
tion of all the circumstances that had any bearing on the subject, it was 

not: to remove them, but to recommend a ) change 
diet. - The beneficial results of this measure were soon perceived. 


ef being so from choice. Now, if this be true, what is the inference ? 
to pa observed, that, at the city hospi- 
tals and elsew many children and young persons perished, who, it 
would not be unreasonable to suppose, had ferely if ever, partaken of 
ardent spirits. 

‘During my stay at New York (from the 11th to the 17th of July), I 
had an opportunity of seeing more than 500 cases of cholera ; and, from 
a careful examination of the patients themselves, and frequent conversa- 
tion with physicians, I feel little hesitation in expressing my opinion as 
to the characteristic symptoms of the disease, and the in which 


| Alter the third or fourth day, the disease greatly abated, and a decidec 
diminution in the number of new cases has continued daily down to the 
present time. As a matter of course, many of the inmates who died of 
| eholera had grown temperate from necessity, and others had the credit 
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which continues from three hours to as many days ; 2d, in addition to 
purging, which now becomes excessive, vomiting ; and 3d, from fifteen 


minutes to an hour after vomiting and purging have commenced, spasins 
or ctamps (generally of the gastrocnemii) ensue. This last symptom 
does not continue so long.as the puking and purging, always disappear- 
ing early in the stage of collapse ; and so, in the majority of cases, do 
the first and second. 
_ In what is called the first stage, diarrhaea is the most conspicnous 
symptom ; but there are others, as dizziness, languor, occasional nausea, 
ringing in the ears, and twitchings of the muscles in v oa of the 
ly. These syinptoms, however, are generally overlooked by the 
patient. 
| Ta the first, or diarrhoeal stage, I do not. mean to imply that because 
an individual bas this derangement of the bowels, he must necessarily 
t is a isposition to ints ; 
piano of then sonal, if long continued, prepares the 
system for an attack of cholera. We shall therefore continue to consider 
diasrhoea a precursor of cholera, and, as it is under the perfect control 


the second stage, besides puking, purging, and cramps, there are 
of the stomach ; coldness of the extremities, without any very marked 
change in the temperature of the body ; an accelerated and contracted 
pulse ; an anxious and shrunken face, with sha features ; eyes dull 
and sunken, surrounded by a dark brown circle, sometimes of a faint, 
dirty, bluish tint ; tongue moist, and slightly. coated ; voice hoarse and 
eo. The discharges in this stage, up and down, assume the 
appearance of rice water. This is one of the peculiar characters which 
distinguish this disease from all others. If the physician is called 
in this stage, he may consider himself very fortunate ; for if there be a 
point in the disease truly assailable, it is this ; and in this stage only can 
Oar ician be said to meet death on an equal footing. ; 
refer you to authors, who have dwelt more upon it than upon those 
tages which I conceive to be of vastly more importance to the well- 
eing of suffering humanity ; for I do most solemnly assure you that I 
have never seen or heard, during my stay in New York, of a single case 
of true collapse being restored—those reported as such being cases of 


_ the most aggravated form of the second stage. 


For the treatment of the diarrhceal stage, I should recommend absti- 
nence from solids, remaining quiet in the house, and swathing the bowels 
with flannel ; after which, prescribesa simple cathartic, as rhubarb and 
calcined magnesia, of each ten grains, or castor oil, from half an onnce 
to an ounce, in some aromatic drink, or calomel two grains, and rhubarb 
fifteen. If one of these prescriptions does not operate in the course of 
six hours, repeat it. the prevalence of cholera, small doses of 
medicines are particularly advised, because serious uences some- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ps icine, recommend to w er it to apply season- i 
ably for medical advice. 
| 
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fully evacuated, the patient may be allowed a bow! of thin arrowroot, or 
rice well boiled, flavored with cinnamon, adding, if necessary, 
two to four tablespoonsfull of old port wine. If these remedies 
fail, confine the patient to bed, apply hot applications to the abdomen 
and feet, and give calomel and opium, in small doses, until healthy secre- 
tions are restored. 
The most successful treatment of the second stage I saw employed 
in New York, was as follows, viz. :—place the patient between warm 
blankets ; stop the use of all fluids, as they increase the irritability of 
the stomach ;' and, if the pulse is not much depressed, bleed moderately, 
according to the patient’s strength, avoiding an approach to faintness. 
As there is considerable heat, and often tenderness, over the epigastric 
region, would not leeching or cupping, followed by a large blister, be 
: , and, when ‘the pu feeble, supply the place ‘of the 
lancet? After bleeding, if the vomiting is excessive, let the patient 
swallow a small piece of ice, to be repeated if necessary ; then give a 
bolus of ten or twenty grains of calomel and one or two of opium, and 
every half hour or hour, whether the bolus is retained or not, give pills 
of ‘calomel and opium, containing from two to five grains of the former, 
and ‘from a quarter to a half of the latter. Meanwhile, apply hot 
sinapisms to the abdomen and feet, and hot sand bags, or bottles of hot 
water, to the-body and extremities. At the Greenwich Street Hospital, 
the physicians employ frictions of strong mercurial ointment, combined 
Ne Pa and say, if salivation is produced, 
| ‘ the obstinate, throw up 
an injection of one or two drachms of um, in a gill of warm water. 
The cramps ‘are more troublesome now than at any other time. To 
remove them, rub‘ the affected limbs briskly with flannel or a soft 
on in a saturated solution of camphor in alcohol, or the essential 
f peppermint, or give a smart shock of electricity, or apply a lump of 
ive suddenly to the sole of the foot. Either of the above remedies was 
found effectual in relieving them. 
© External heat and the pills are to be continued until reaction takes 
e, and the discharges begin to assume a bilious aspect ; after this, 


of collapse, commences.’ This is known by increased coldness of 
trunk and extremities ; blueness of the face, hands, and feet ; a feeble 
pulse; and a haggard, shrunken countenance. At this period, the most 
powerful stimuli, in combination with the above-mentioned 

such as oil of peppermint, cajeput oil, ammonia, brandy, &c., may be ex- 
hibited. But I am persuaded, so far as’ my observations have extended, 
that little confidence is to be placed on these or any other remedial agents. 


cations may gra y removed, and the pi iscon- 
tinued or taken at longer intervals. Sometimes reaction is attended with 
considerable fever, a quick pulse—the = being dry and brown, with 
a red edge—stupor, and dilated pupils. hese symptoms, among others 
not mentioned, constitute what 1¢ called the consecutive stage. In all 
the cases of this stage which I saw, there was decided congestion of the , 
brain ; to relieve which, cupping, blistering, and cold «aed the ; 
head, were the remedies employed. But if reaction do not take place, 
the of this increase in and the or 
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I saw nothing in the post mortem a differing from what hes 

already been authors.— ully yours; 
ll James Woop, M.D. | 


BOSTON, AUGUST 1, 1832. 


‘(PREATMENT OF CHOLERA ON ITS FIRST ATTACK. 


In the New York Journal of ‘Commerce, a writer under the signature of © 


** Cutten,” after recommending the stimulating treatment, so generally 
advised-on the first access of the Cholera, goes'on to say— thd 


I have recently been strongly confirmed in my views, from the state- 
ment of a very intelligent ship master, who, (in two voyages to India, one 
of them to Calcutta and the other to Manilla, in both of which ports he 
found cholera prevailing to an alarming extant.) has had ample experience 
in the treatment of this formidable disease. hile at Manilla, his whole 
crew, with himself, were attacked with cholera ; and yet, though some of 
the cases, and his own in particular, were very severe, not one of them 

fatal. Besides, he experienced a slight attack himself at Calcutta. 
e treatment was as follows: As soon as the symptoms were so urgent . 
as to make it evident that the case was actually cholera, (and generally 
there was no difficulty in ascertaining this point in a very few minutes, or 
even at the moment in which a man declared himself unfit for duty,) the 
captain, without being very scrupulous as to the measure or quantity, put 
about a hundred drops of anum, and one as much: of the spirit or 
essence of peppermint, into a wineglass, and filled it with brandy, This 
he gave the patient immediately. ith a few, who were inclined to be 
intemperate, the dose of brandy was a gill or even more. At the same_ 
time, the patient was wrapped in blankets, and heated ap)lications were 
made to the stomach, abdomen, limbs, and feet. This treatment, applied 
instantly, controlled the vomiting, purging, pain, cramps, spasms, &c. 
and removed the coldness and numbness of the extremities, in general, so 
speedily, that there was seldom occasion to renew the dose, and the dis- 
ease was usually nipped in the bud. In his own case, which the captain 
considered as of the severest kind, he remarked, that if he had waited an 
hour or two for medical assistance, and been entirely ignorant of the 
proper frontman, his condition would unquestionably have become hope- 
in that time. 

I have little to add to my former remarks, except to enforce, with re- 

newed earnestness, the immediate attention to the very symptoms 
Cholera. It is believed, that nine tenths of the mortality of this disease 
in Europe, are owing to the delay in procuring medical aid, or to the 
timidity of the physicians in giving suitable doses of medicine : or to ano- 
ther circumstance, arising from mistaken medical theory., After the 


symptoms are controlled, most of the foreign practitioners seem to think. 
than eaters danger from the vey remedies which they have employed ; 
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to remove and cathartios: These 
to and in general are worse 
useless; Further —there is frequently an indecision in keeping the 
ground that has been aanede The remedies should be generally con- 
tinued, in diminished, but regular doses, every 2, 3, or 4 hours, and in 
certain cases much more frequently, as long as there is any apprehension. 
of the return of the symptoms. | 
The writer who gives us this statement, is one whose experience and 

acknowledged ability in his profession entitle his opinions to great respect; 
and the Captain referred to is Captain Nash, who sailed from this city. 
A similar account we received from a gentleman of high standing, who 
has spent much time in India, and is recently returned from Calcutta. 


ate 
CHOLERA AT NEW YORK. 
On the ult., there were 291 cases and 94 deaths ; 
cases and 85 deaths ; on the 23d, 205 cases and 63 deaths; on the 24th, 
239 cases and 79 deaths ; on the 25th, 144 cases and 53 deaths ; on the 
26th, 123 cases and 44 deuths; cn the 27th, 119 cases and 41 deaths ; 
on the 28th, 142 cases and 63 deaths. At Bellevue Almshouse, where the’ 
disease appears to have nearly accomplished its work, there were but 20° 
ceses and 10 deaths on the 21st ; 9 cases and 5 deaths on the 22d ; 26 
casea and 20 deaths on the 23d ; 22 cases and 7 deaths on the 24th ; 10 
cases'and 5 deaths on the 25th ; 14 cases and 7 deaths on the 26th ; 3 
cases and 5 deaths on the 27th ; 1 case and 4 deaths on the 28th. On 
the 24th, at Yorkville and Harlem, near. the city, there were 35 cases” 
and 10 deaths ; on the 25th, 3 cases and 3 deaths ; on the 26th, 4 cases 
and 4 deaths ; on the 28th, 2 cases and 1 death. At the State Prison at. 
Sing Sing, the: disease has committed great ravages. At Brooklyn, it. 
prevails somewhat extensively ; the number of new cases on the 25th ele 
aie 17, deaths 4—on the 27th 13, deaths 7. ' 


_. ....... DAY OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. >> 
We are truly happy to find that His Excellency Governor Lincoln has’ 
appointed a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to be observed 
throughout this Commonwealth, in consequence of the threatened visi- 
tation of the pestilence that walketh in darkness. Every precaution 
which wisdom and experience can suggest, ought to be taken to pre- 
vent its appearance among us. But since all will be in vain, without 
the sparing mercy of that Being who controls all events, it becomes 


us to offer our petitions; with deep sincerity, to our common Father, | 
who holds the rod, so richly merited, in his own hand. We are not’ 


threatened, it is true, by the voice of a prophet ; but that which saved 
_ Nineveh from from destruction, may prove no less availing at the present day. 
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_ ‘The day appointed by the Governor is the 9th of the present. month, 
And if there be any one that doubts the propriety of this* measure; we 
beg tim to read a discourse’on the efficacy of prayer, preached at Edin- 
burgh, on a similar occasion, by the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, Th 
powerful and eloquent discourse has been republished in this city, and, 
at the present ef commends itself with peculiar force to the notice of 
us all. 


PRATTS ARTIFICIAL NIPPLE. 
Asa awerdunes and a cure for irritable, inflamed, sioatint and fissured 
nipples, we have never met with anything that promises so much as the 
invention of Dr. Pratt. Jt is decidedly an improvement over ever 
of the kind heretofore in use, and it becomes every mother who is at 
subject to the above infirmities, to rejoice that so effectual and speedy a 
remedy is at hand. 

The soft or udder part of this apparatus is tanned in such « way,aaio 
render it durable, and yet soft and tasteless ; and it is for this. mode of 
tanning, chiefly, that the inventer has procured his patent. It is not 
wholly for this, however. The form of the metallic part, and the mode in 
which the udder is confined to it, are greatly superior to those we have 
been in the habit of using, and the diversity is such as entirely to change 
- the principle on which the instrument acts. It is used with great ease by 
the nurse or mother, and printed directions, for preserving and applying 
it, accompany each instrument. We have seen it used by a lady, in’ 
whom this part was extremely flat, and so tender as to render the very. 
thought of nursing her child shocking to her. By means of this apparatus, 
the babe took hold, and emptied the breast without producing the elight- 
est sensation of u uneasiness. Indeed, we esteem the thing inivaluable.**” 


Observations on Tobacco, by John Vetch, M.D.—Under other obftiias: 
stances it had been my intention to give to the public a series of detailed 
cases, to establish the beneficial effects of tobacco as a local application, 

and one capable of alleviating, in a great degree, and of sometimes alto- 

ether arresting, various forms of specific inflammation, more particular- 

gout, and rheumatic inflammation attacking the synovial membrane. 

ides the power which this vegetable — in allaying the pain 

and abating the inflammation of gout, it assists the parts most materially 
in recovering their tone and strength. 

The sensible effects of tobacco upon the skin and cuticle are 54 
perceiv ed by immersing, for a short time, the fingers in an infusion, or 
a vatery ution of the extract. 

The infusion forms a valuable application in all cases of apa 
inflammation ; and the only precaution to be attended to, is not to apply 
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I was led to appreciate the val valuable ‘sedative and ast power of 


eager, | in the first instance, by the benefit I derived root in cases of 
the last-mentionéd class, having’ many years ago ‘instituted an extensive 
trial ofall the known narcotics, with the expectation of deriving addition- 
al aid in the treatment of purylent ophthalmia, 
The good and the powerful effects which I obtained from the tobacco, 
fully compensated for the inefficiency of all the other local a mer ey 
I then tried, .Its effects were notorious to all who saw it emp oyed, and 
I now, as I ought to have done twenty years sooner, recommend its use 
to general notice, in cases of acute migratory inflammation, and 
ly when it attacks the joints, testicle, or gclerotic coat of the tye | 
‘The infusion as directed by the London Pharmacopoia is sufficiently 
and in many cases it is well to rub the 


New Epi ic in France.—A disease of a formidable nature, and ¢ 


into 
appeers have nearly disappeared in 
Montreal Total number of cases in thelatter city, 894; 
deaths’ On the 25th ult., new cases, 29: 18 severe ; 
he-27th, new cases, 32.: 20 severe ; deaths, 7. At Phi- 
ladelphia, Peta of malignant cholera was reported ont the 24th. 
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‘The letter from Dr. C., and several other valuable communications, are unavoidably deferred till . 
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